The Challenge to Democracy

But no one examined the assumption implied in such
a policy.

The other assumption, that an "educated" man is
a sort of clerk or secretary who is able to read and
write, inevitably confirmed the old disdain for manual
labour natural to a slave-civilization. The child of the
labourer, when at school, never heard of skill in
ploughing or in the use of a lathe or a loom. Those
were jobs for the uneducated! Education dealt only
with what clerks did in offices.1 It was not strange,
therefore, that either reading and writing were soon
forgotten and regarded as futile when the child had
left school or they were accepted as the tests of culture
and all the skill and artistry of ordinary service in
production were despised as "slave's" work. The
methods of education confirmed the worst features
of the society which education might have improved.
Traditional education, even after the reforms of the
nineteenth century, obstructed progress.

This is not a complaint against our forefathers.
They made a very generous effort to give to others
what they thought best. But, owing to certain un-
conscious-assumptions, they gave the wrong thing
and gave it badly! We can now do more effectually
what they intended to do.

1 The most obvious result was in India and other non-European
countries where European mediaeval cleric's education produced an
unemployed clerks* class, which was incompetent at most of the
work necessary for civilized life and also disdainful of that work.
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